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is a bulletin of information on Spanish affairs, spon- 
sored by a group of Americans who believe that Spain’s 
struggle for freedom is an unforgettable part of man’s 
universal struggle for freedom, which must be fought 
unceasingly on every front against every form of 
totalitarianism. 


IBERICA is dedicated to the free Spain of the future, 
to the free Spain that can be America’s friend and 
ally in a spiritual sense, rather than in a material 
sense alone. 


IBERICA offers the opportunity to all Spaniards who 
cherish their hope for a free and democratic Spain 
to express their views to an American public. Non- 
Spaniards who sympathize with their aspirations and 
share their ideals are invited to contribute as well. 
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THE TWILIGHT 


OF THE DICTATORS 


Frances R. Grant 


On January 23 one of the most insidious dictator- 
ships in American history, that of Pérez Jiménez of 
Venezuela, toppled over. For almost a decade it had 
fattened itself on oil. It had brandished the most 
powerful arms in Latin America. It appeared to be 
impregnable. And for a decade the porcine, repellent 
person of Pérez Jiménez became more and more in- 
flated with arrogance and opulence. 

But on January 23, in the manner of all dictators 
who ultimately shrivel to their real cowardly size, Pé- 
rez Jiménez, with a few of his servitors, had to es- 
cape hurriedly to the Dominican Republic. Behind 
him remained his sadistic police officers to face the 
fury of the Venezuelan populace. And scurrying after 
him came his guest and advisor, Juan Peron. 

It is a good day when a dictatorship collapses, and 
those of us who have worked for the resurgence of 
liberty in the Americas truly rejoice. But even more, 
it is a day for reflection and resolution. For dictator- 
ship is more than just the ugly figure of a Pérez Ji- 
ménez or a Peron. These are only the fistular symp- 
toms of a profound cause. Dictatorship is a disease, 
which may begin in a distant country, say Franco 
Spain, and then infect other countries, a hemisphere, 
and finally a world. 

It is not the purpose of this short commentary on 
the collapse of Pérez Jiménez to dwell on the dread 
phenomenon of our time, the political dictator. Nor 
do I wish to review here the social, economic and 
political ills which make Latin America such a fertile 
soil for the growth of dictatorship. Rather would I, 
in a spirit of reflection, analyze our own responsi- 
bility in the decade-long violations of human rights 
by dictators in this hemisphere. Only by such honest 
self-searching may we perhaps hasten the liberation 
of the countries still under the yoke of dictatorship, 
and help to prevent future recurrences. 

Responsibility in part for sustaining these dictator- 
ships a full decade lies not only with the United 
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States Government, for its political actions, but also 
with the democratic governments of Latin America, 
for their political omissions. 


For my own country, there is a deep lesson to be 
learned in the debacle of the dictatorship of Pérez 
Jiménez, as in the collapse of the other dictatorships 
within the last few years: that moral, economic and 
military aid to dictatorships is as wholly unprofitable 
as it is unworthy of us. We have been nourishing 
these black dictatorships under the mistaken illusion 
that we were thereby reenforcing our defenses against 
the red dictatorship. We should have realized that his- 
torically this was a shortsighted doctrine, as a re-read- 
ing of our Revolutionary history would have told us. 
Armies are ultimately destroyed by peoples—aroused 
peoples. In the end the armies are defeated. And 
much of the monies that we have extended, presum- 
ably for the upbuilding of their countries, is salted 
away by the dictators in the banks of Switzerland, 
against just such a “rainy day” as January 23. 

Our Inter-American Policy of the last decade has 
been founded on a fear-concept based on the cold 
war, instead of on that militant pro-democratic call 
which animated our Inter-American relations in the 
years of World War II, and which earned for us 
the warmest affection and admiration we have had 
in Latin America since our Wars of Independence. 
And this brings me to a reflection on the larger con- 
cept of our responsibility to Latin America and, for 
that matter, the world. 


Mythical though it may sound, it is historically 
true that the course of Latin American democracy 
rises or falls with our own. The great tides of political 
ascendancy or recession in this, the dominant coun- 
try of the hemisphere, sweep downward through the 
Americas to raise or lower the political waters of 
the south. If the decade since 1948 has been a de- 
pressed one for the state of freedoms in Latin Amer- 
ica, we must admit that it has hardly been a period 
of flourishing liberalism for ourselves. But as the age 
of McCarthy in the United States wanes, so does 
democracy in Latin America begin to rise. The con- 
tagion of our political thinking—so concretely evi- 
denced in the Wars of Independence on this hemi- 
sphere—is still a vital reality. Hence our responsibility 
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lies in holding high the standard of our own demo- 
cratic ideals, which also means resistance to all forms 
of dictatorship and a refusal to compromise in the 
face of tyranny. Consistency on our part between 
words and practices could have given moral courage 
to the democratic forces of the south and strengthened 
them sufficiently to rescue their “captive” countries 
long before this. 

However this by no means absolves the democratic 
governments of Latin America of their own respon- 
sibility in the last ten years. Since 1948 the Inter- 
American Association for Democracy and Freedom, 
acting jointly with the International League for the 
Rights of Man, a consultative agency of the United 
Nations, has lodged protest after protest with the 
United Nations over suppressions of human rights 
in the Latin American dictatorships. By common 
agreement, perhaps, or by some false sense of inter- 
national “decorum,” no Latin American government, 
not even the most democratic, ventured to raise a 
voice publicly in support of these protests before the 
inter-governmental bodies; yet many were the en- 
raged outbursts against communist repressions made 
by these same spokesmen of Latin American democ- 
racy. We hail the outcries against communist oppres- 
sion, but why the silence, in the face of equally 
heinous oppressions by Spanish and Latin American 
dictatorships? Silence is virtual acquiescence in the 
face of injustice. 

Truly it is a moment for self-searching reflection, 
but also a moment for resolution. Confronted by 
what seems to be the twilight of dictatorship in our 


hemisphere, it is imperative that we set up safe- 
guards against the future recurrence of dictatorship. 
The way need not be too difficult, since the demo- 
cratic countries of Latin America today constitute 
a decided majority in the Organization of American 
States. In this regional body which could, indeed, 
become a prototype for the world body, a new bold 
step may be taken. By setting up methods of protest 
and implementation, we can at least create a chan- 
nel of appeal for subjugated peoples. 


We should also, without delay, begin to plan an 
Inter-American Court of Human Rights with self- 
contained powers to enforce its decisions. Thus the 
protection of civil and political liberties in our Amer- 
icas would become a reality and an example to the 
world. 


And would it not be possible too for this new 
democratic-controlled Inter-American Organization 
of States to take advantage of the rising tide of de- 
mocracy and to re-examine and re-define the con- 
cepts of national sovereignty, which so often have 
been a synonym of immunity for internal injustices? 
The New World should resolve to demonstrate to 
the Old World that it is creating a new international 
order, in which the protection of man, the guarantee 
of his social, economic and political freedoms, is be- 
coming the raison d’étre of international cooperation. 
Then the American Hemisphere will have become the 
archetype of a true Community of Peoples, aimed at 
that larger sovereignty whose ultimate concern is the 
freedom of the human spirit. 


FROM DIVISION TO UNITY 


Ignacio Iglesias 


In official Spain, the Spain of all the vested inter- 
ests in the present regime, an excessively fictitious at- 
mosphere prevails. Falsity, rendered habitual by the 
dual necessity of deceiving others and oneself, is the 
order of the day. All is pasteboard in this artificial 
Spain, while the real Spain continues to disintegrate. 
Never have the words of Ortega y Gasset about 
Spain, from his Invertebrate Spain, been more time- 
ly: “Today, rather than a nation, it is the cloud of 
dust remaining after a great people have galloped 
down the highway of history.” 

Fortunately now, after a long, perhaps a too long, 
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evolutionary process in which it has been necessary 
to extinguish quite a few glowing coals left by the 
Civil War and to revise many political dogmas in- 
herited from the past, a few men of the so-called 
peregrine Spain and some others of the ironclad 
Spain, all imbued with a spirit of good will, have 
succeeded in overcoming their terrible state of mu- 
tual incomprehension. To my way of thinking this 
development, which to some may seem of slight im- 
port, is the most significant thing to have happened 
since 1939 when Spain resolutely cut herself in two. 


It is not surprising that the men of official Spain 
deliberately try to do all that they can to prevent a 
reconciliation between the two sides that fought the 
Civil War. For not only do they thrive on discord, 
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they depend on it for their very survival just as fish 
depend on water. It suffices to read the Franccist 
press or to listen to the official speeches to know to 
what extent they prefer to plunge Spain into per- 
petual disaster rather than to let the two sides talk 
and get. to understand each other. 


It is true that the schism in Spain has almost be- 
come an Hispanic way of life. But it is also true 
that no nation can survive as such if it is rent apart 
indefinitely. And the fact that today Spain is just 
as rent apart as she was during the Civil War, if not 
more so, is something that no one can ignore. 

Like Louis XV of France, so must Franco be say- 
ing to himself these days, “This will last as long as 
I do. After me the deluge!” The Caudillo seems to 
think that Spain has become his patrimony by the 
grace of God and the labor of his sword, but the 
rest of the Spaniards are of quite a different opinion. 
Hence their longing to escape this somnambulism 
which has been forced upon them as a way of life. 
Just as have those of us outside of Spain, so have 
they all felt a compulsion to talk with the other 
side, to try to seal up the abyss rent open by the 
fratricidal strife of 1936-9, in which all of us, the one 
side as well as the other, were defeated. 


For the good of all, such a dialogue between the 
Spaniards of the exterior and those of the interior 
should be amplified, and for this to be achieved we 
must end once and for all with incomprehension, 
with that all too easy tendency to catalogue people 
which makes adversaries of neighbors; we must end 
with sectarianism, that is, with the intolerance which 
is the greatest vice of the Spaniards. 

The objective which we should aim at for tomor- 
row, when Francoism shall have passed from being 
a live reality to a dead memory, is that of a national 
reconciliation within a plurality of ideas and opin- 
ions. “National harmony,” wrote Ortega y Gasset 
in the book from which we have already quoted, “is 
an active and dynamic reality, not the passive and 


static harmony of a pile of stones at the side of the 
road.” 


However, as life is just the opposite of the Greek 
Kalends, the first objective, the one that is most 
urgently needed and which can no longer be post- 
poned, is that of ending with the present regime. I 
believe that any concept of a dialogue between the 
two Spains, no matter where it originates, must in- 
evitably imply the concept of an immediate change 
of regime. For Spain and the Spaniards have a well- 
earned right, a right even recognized to former colon- 
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ies today, which is to walk in step with the other 
nations of the West. 

Nor can this indispensable dialogue between the 
two Spains be substituted for by the a priori impo- 
sition of a specific political regime. Recently, for ex- 
ample, there has been a calculated campaign afoot 
to try to convince us, not of the tactical necessity or 
the historically inexorable destiny of a monarchist 
restoration, which Dionisio Ridruejo called “an im- 
minent calamity for Spain” in his famous interview 
in Bohemia, but quite simply that there is no choice 
for Spain other than the monarchy, the Spanish 
people being, as we are told, almost exclusively 
monarchist in their inclinations. Even the Pretender, 
Don Juan, who is free to pretend anything he wants 
less that of terminating his vacation in Estoril and 
installing himself as King in El Pardo Palace, as- 
serted this a few weeks ago in the columns of the 
Parisian newspaper Le Figaro. I do not know what 
statistics his premise was based on, as today no means 
exist in Spain for taking the pulse of public opinion, 
so perhaps this monarchist predilection is but a mat- 
ter of wishful thinking. 

If things go on in this vein, if the monarchists 
persist in taking advantage of circumstances in order 
to impose a monarchist regime on us as though it 
were the nation’s choice, then an unforgiveable fraud 
will have been perpetrated, and the solution of 
Spain’s great problem, that of its national reccncilia- 
tion, will have been postponed once again. 

For these reasons the dialogue to which we have 
been referring should be as open as possible and it 
should not be limited to any one political faction or 
focussed toward any particular future regime. 

All true dialogue presupposes freedom of expres- 
sion and a broad view of the nation’s needs. And only 
democracy, which, in spite of its defects continues 
to be the most supenor political form of which we 
know, can reconcile the differences that persist. What 
I mean to say is that in order to be viable and to 
offer sufficient guarantees for national harmony, the 
Spanish political regime of the future must emerge 
from some general elections in which all the Span- 
iards will have been able to participate. Otherwise 
we would just be continuing our involvement in the 
provisional. 

This is not a matter of obstructive sectarianism or 
exclusions and vetoes. The problem is far above such 
matters: it is Spain’s future. Soon we will know if 
a group of men exists in Spain who will be capable 
of acting in accordance. For rarely in our history 
have we faced a more critical and decisive moment. 








NOTES FROM FRANCE 


THE TRAGEDY OF 


Antonio Otero Seco 


The hostilities in Ifmi—a new “African war’ to 
awaken the Spanish people’s painful memories of 
half a century of African tragedies—can only mean 
sorrow and foreboding for all Spaniards, regardless 
of their political persuasion: for the adversaries of 
the regime because now the undried tears of Spain’s 
mothers will flow more freely, and for the supporters 
of the Franco government because they are con- 
fronted by the failure of a senseless policy which calls 
their henchmen into the streets to clamor for the re- 
turn of Gibraltar and at the same time sends their 
soldiers to defend “Imperial Spain”. 

When the Moroccans decided that their country, 
too, had a right to be “united, great and free,” then 
the Falangist slogan became a communist watch- 
word for the Franco regime. Because, according to 
the Franco authorities and press, the attack of the 
so-called “Army of Liberation” on the Spanish po- 
sitions in Ifni is nothing more nor less than a com- 
munist aggression. First there was talk of Soviet sub- 
marines sighted a few days before the outbreak of 
hostilities off Santa Cruz de Mar Pequena, a coastal 
town of Ifni. Then there was talk of fishing boats 
of the same nationality, but neither the Spanish au- 
thorities nor their propagandists were able to offer 
any details as to the movements of these ships. Fin- 
ally the accusation was made clearly and openly by 
the Spanish Minister of War, General Barroso, in 
his report to the “Cortes” on December 21. The Min- 
ister did not entertain the slightest doubt: “The ne- 
farious plans of the enemies of Western civilization 
made this aggression (in Ifni) an immediate objec- 
tive, instigating certain extremist elements, first in 
order to undermine internal law and order and then 
to undertake this cowardly attack. To realize this 
one need only ponder the ingenious and cynical 
phrase attributed by the international press to one 
of the representative leaders among the aggressors: 
‘We are Moslems, and therefore bigamists by right. 
There is hence no reason why we should not woo both 
East and West.’ ” 

Apparently Franco’s Minister did not realize that 
the “ingenious and cynical phrase” also had pro- 
found roots in his own regime, for only seventeen 
days earlier, on December 4, the Barcelona daily La 
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IFNI 


Vanguardia Espanola published the following news 
item: 

“Importation of Polish Coal: In view of the im- 
mediate commencement of importations of Polish 
coal under the commercial agreement between Spain 
and Poland, it is recommended to exporters that 
they get in touch with Spanish and Polish shippers, 
with a view to the shipment of their merchandise on 
the return trips of the vessels bringing coal from 
Poland, so as to reduce the cost of transportation.” 

A cosy arrangement! Machinery—and something 
more—from the West, and the coal to fuel it with 


from the East. And all of this despite the fact that 


in Spain, even in the days of the “Republican li- 
cense,” bigamy has always been considered a crime! 

No doubt Sr. Barroso has the same kind of adapt- 
able mentality as did the rural doctor who, after 
successfully trying out a new remedy on a client who 
was a carpenter by profession, applied it to another 
patient with dire results, and then made the follow- 
ing entry in his notebook: “What is good for car- 
penters is fatal for stone masons.” 

* * * 

The “extremist” and “communistic” elements to 
which the Minister of War alluded are the heads 
of the Moroccan government party, the Istiqlal. ‘The 
Spanish press has taken pains to make this quite 
clear and to enumerate the names of the persons in- 
volved. The head of the Istiqlal, Alla El-Fassi, has 
on repeated occasions been the guest and pet states- 
man of Madrid, where he was always most cordially 
received by the leading figures of the regime, and 
by General Garcia Valifio, last Spanish High Com- 
missioner in ‘Tetuan, during the still recent period 
when the Istiqlal was engaged in a ferocious struggle 
against Franco and the present King of Morocco 
was still languishing in exile in Madagascar. During 
that period the “extremists” and “irresponsible ele- 
ments,” the “communists” of today, crossed the Fran- 
co-Spanish frontier in Morocco at will, making the 
town of Uxda a rendezvous where they clasped 
hands in friendship with the Spanish military or seek- 
ing the respite of a safe and sympathetic refuge in 
the Spanish Protectorate or in Spain itself. 

In those days the French press was filled with re- 
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ports of official notes of protest, of the representa- 
tions of the Resident General, of the smuggling of 
arms through the Spanish Zone, which General Gar- 
cia Valifio hastened to deny. “It is not true,” he 
averred, “that arms are shipped through the Spanish 
Zone or that Spanish officers ‘train’ members of the 
‘Army of Liberation.’”» And when rifles and am- 
munition from the Spanish arms factory of Trubia 
were found in the possession of the rebels, the dis- 
covery was of “no significance”. 

However now that the shoe is on the other foot 
the Spanish press is complaining bitterly that many 
of the weapons used in the attack on Ifni are of 
Spanish manufacture. A correspondent of the French 
review Paris-Match, which is by no means extremist 
but on the contrary rather more conservatively in- 
clined, with a circulation of more than a million and 
a half copies, recently pointed out that the “Army of 
Liberation” which is now attacking the Spaniards 
was first created by the Franco regime in order to at- 
tack France. “It was born,” the Paris-Match cor- 
respondent writes, “in 1955, on the initiative of the 
Spaniards themselves, at a time when General Va- 
lifo used to receive its chiefs in the Riff territory so 
as to give them instructions and supply them with 
arms in order to prepare an uprising against the 
French Protectorate . . . French legionnaires were 
‘massacred’ by surprise attacks on the Riff posts of 
Bured and Tiai Uzli in October, 1955, and now it is 
Valifio’s own legionnaires who are falling under the 
fire of those same weapons.” 

In connection with the smuggling of arms, it is 
interesting to note that the moderate Republican 
newspaper of Toulouse, La Depéche du Midi, and 
other French newspapers published the following dis- 
patch from Madrid on December 30, whereas no re- 
ference to it appeared in the Spanish press: 

“On Saturday (December 28) it was learned in 
Madrid that an important shipment of arms intended 
for the ‘National Liberation Front’ was discovered 
recently in Barcelona. ‘Twenty-one persons have been 
arrested and brought before a military tribunal, 
among them Spanish military men and police offi- 
cials. The weapons destined for Algeria included pis- 
tols, rifles and machineguns, as well as 220,000 car- 
tridges stolen from the ammunition dumps of Bar- 
celona. Also, two Spanish arms manufacturers had 
produced nearly 3,500 grenades for shipment to Al- 
geria. The traffic was organized early in 1955 by a 
Moroccan subject belonging to the “National Libera- 
tion Front,” Abdul-Kader Kaddur, who had obtained 
the cooperation of several master arms manufacturers 
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of the Spanish Army, as well as that of a police 
chief and two of his subordinates.” 





A brief historical digression: At the beginning of 
the VIII century the Count don Julian brought the 
Berbers to Spain who put an end to the power of 
Don Rodrigo. The reconquest of her soil cost Spain 
eight hundred years. Four centuries and a half after 
the final expulsion of the Moors they were brought 
back to Spain by General Franco, to fight against 
the Republic. They arrived on the Iberian peninsula 
as the spearhead of the “Crusade,” each bedecked 
with a scapulary bearing the words “Stop, bullet, for 
the Sacred Heart is with me,” hung around their 
necks by pious ladies dedicated to the defense of civil- 
ization. Among these Moors who crossed the Straits 
of Gibraltar to defend the faith, the mother country 
and Western Civilization threatened by the Republic, 
were many natives of Ifni. Some of them were to re- 
main forever in Christian earth. Others returned to 
their villages to gloat over vengeance assuaged in 
Spanish blood and tolerated looting, in the shadow 
of the Crescent which had recovered the brilliance 
which it had lost at Lepanto, The Spanish press has 
finally revealed the tally of Moorish losses, after re- 
proaching the survivors for their ingratitude for the 
benefits received from the Franco regime. According 
to these published records the Moorish sharpshooters 
recruited by Franco on July 18, 1936, in Ifni, whose 
population hardly exceeds 30,000, formed a part of 
the columns that marched on Madrid and partici- 
pated in the battles for the University City and the 
Casa de Campo; in Segovia, Albarracin, Brunete, 
Zuera, Belchita, Teruel and on the Ebro; at the 
beachhead of Balaguer, Pyrenean pocket of Bielsa; 
in the struggle for Catalonia and on the Aragon 
front. Their casualties can be set at 1,200 dead, 
3,795 wounded and 881 disabled. 

Now Franco has taken soldiers from all of those 
regions and sent them to fight in Ifni. 

How many Spanish soldiers died in the Civil War 
and how many have died or will die now from the 
bullets of the natives of Ifni? 


The mothers, widows and orphans of the Span- 
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iards slain in both Brunete and Ifni are of the same 
nationality as are the bullets which have killed them. 

Nobody will know how many Spaniards have fal- 
len in Ifni. On December 9 the Minister of War 
asserted that all organized rebel resistance had ceased 
in Ifni, and then uttered the following promise: “In 
the near future this Ministry, which has been supply- 
ing in its communiques exact and precise information 
on the progress of events in Ifni and the Spanish Sa- 
hara, with no limitations other than the natural ones 
imposed temporarily by military censorship during 
the current operations, will publish the list of names 
of casualties sustained during the campaign.” 

But unfortunately the “disorganized rebel resist- 
ance” not only continues to resist but is counter- 
attacking, and the promised casualty list has not 
been published. Instead, on December 24th, there 
appeared in the entire Spanish press the following an- 
nouncement, as a macabre Christmas gift for many 
Spanish families: 

“The Ministry of the Army has informed us that 
the lists of names of the few casualties suffered by 
Spanish troops in the Spanish Sahara and the terri- 
tory of Ifni have been forwarded to the military gov- 
ernors of each province, to whom all persons seeking 
information should address themselves as from the 
26th of this month.” Not the 25th, because that was 
Christmas Day and the festivities must be duly ob- 
served? Or because the Franco Government con- 
siders the words “Glory to God on high and peace 
to men of goodwill on earth” with which the angels 
greeted the birth of Our Lord, to be a newly coined 
communist slogan? 

* * 
Of the forty-eight billion peseta expense budget of 
the National-Syndicalist Spanish State approved re- 
cently for the year 1958, about sixteen thousand are 
set aside for the armed forces and police, that is to 
say, 35%. All of the Franco regime’s budgets have 
been characterized by this same—or greater—propor- 
tion of military expenditures, which contrast with the 
miserly sum allocated to public education. It is there- 
fore of interest to reproduce, without comment be- 
cause no comment is necessary, the following note 
published in the right-wing Paris-Presse of January 9: 

“The pocket war of Ifni has at least opened our 
eyes to one thing: the amazing picture of Spanish 
fliers dropping bombs by hand from the bomb-bays 
of antiquated Junkers has shown us how obsolete 
is the Air Force, in particular, and the whole Army in 
general. In Spain the Army (350,000 men) tradi- 
tionally occupies a more important position then does 
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the Navy (50,000) or the Air Force (30,000). The 
Caudillo has not forgotten that the Army is the 
principal pillar of his regime. And now he has just 
realized that, if he wishes to safeguard his government 
from any possible surprise, he must undertake the 
rapid modernization of the Army. And this he can- 
not do without dollars.” 

“At present Franco,” the Paris paper continues, 
“has at his disposal some twenty divisions, each com- 
prising at least 14,000 men. Its equipment is almost 
twenty years behind the times. Its ammunition is 
scanty and heterogeneous. Its means of transportation 
consist of horses and mules, and, more often than 
not, the backs of the soldiers themselves.” 

* * * 
But, after all, we must even give the devil his due. 
We have just received a letter from a very Spanish 
friend of ours in Madrid who comments on several 
recent developments in Spain. Two paragraphs from 
his letter provide a very fitting finale to this article: 

“Since I believe in giving everybody his due,” he 
says, “I must express my admiration for General 
Franco. For the first time he has shown himself 
worthy of the tradition of the Catholic Monarchs, 
whose symbol was the yoke and arrows, and of Car- 
dinal Cisneros, under whose egis he has placed his 
government since 1936. Franco has not wished to 
be outdone by those illustrious figures who expelled 
the Moors from Spain, and the Crusader of E] Pardo 
Palace has resolved to follow in their footsteps by ex- 
pelling his Moorish Guard. No longer will foreign 
ambassadors be treated to the sight of his colorful 
and luxurious escort, with its prancing horses and 
red turbans, snow-white “jellaba” and silver spurs, 
guarding Franco’s carriage of state amidst many- 
colored banners and pennants. No longer will we 
be able to admire the martial grace of these sons of 
Mohammed in the streets of our Catholic Madrid. 

“The pretext for its dissolution is that we people 
of Madrid boo the newsreels in which the Caudillo 
appears escorted by his Moorish Guard. ‘There are 
those who maintain that the disbandment is the re- 
sult of a protest from the Arab countries, who see 
in that servitude a common humiliation for all Arabs. 
Others claim that some members of Franco’s Fa- 
langist Guard have noticed grim looks on the faces 
of some of their dusky colleagues. But pay no atten- 
tion to any of this. The truth of the matter is that 
Franco wishes to repeat his gesture of 1936: to send 
his Moors across the straits again and take them to 
Ifni, to fight against communism once more and de- 
fend the civilization of the West.” 


IBERICA 











NEW BOOKS: "BEFORE NOON" 


Kappo Phelan 


Ramon Sender, BEFORE NOON, University of New 
Mexico Press, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 1958. 
Even in translation, it seems to me Mr. Sender’s long 
and admirable reputation can only be extended by 
the publication of this enchanting book. Or perhaps 
one should say, especially in translation. North Amer- 
ican readers in general have seemed woefully ignor- 
ant of the historical and agonizing insulations of 
Spain. The best of our critics have had to keep em- 
phasizing the “Spanishness” of those writers pre- 
sented to our view. Over and over again the “Span- 
ishness” of Lorca, of Unamuno, of Sender himself, 
has been underlined so as to provide clues to their 
separate styles and idioms, as well as to their com- 
mon humanity—as indeed it does. However, it will 
be a truism to state that songs and the awesome 
machinations of children have an allover audience. If 
the opera of Lorca has so securely arrived among us, 
as surely it has, I think it is fair to hazard that Mr. 
Sender’s present endearing and implacable account 
of a small Spanish boy in the first years of our cen- 
tury must be equally destined. I believe it should be. 

Mr. Sender calls his book “a novel in three parts,” 
and while it may seem impertinent to quarrel with 
an author’s own definition, I judge it is an auto- 
biography—but one employing device as well as 
memory. (As long ago as 1940, Mr. Sender intro- 
duced several of the same characters in A Man’s 
Place, a story also written in the first person.) In 
the present tale, José-Pepe Garcés, a “man of sub- 
stance” and the writer’s friend, is imprisoned with him 
and the remnants of the Republican Army in the 
concentration camp at Argelés. With the fall of Ma- 
drid, Garcés also falls: “Our war was an undertak- 
ing to win or die.” But before his determined and 
plain death, he presents Sender with a number of 
written narratives of his life beginning with his tenth 
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and ending with his last and “midday” year at the 
age of thirty-five. (One will see that Mr. Sender’s 
general title is exact.) Thereafter, the book continues 
with the first of these narratives, “Chronicle of 
Dawn,” and advances to a section on schooldays, 
and further, to one on early adolescence. 


I think it is important to interpolate here that 
“Chronicle of Dawn,” by far the most packed and 
remarkable of these narratives, was published briefly 
in this country some fifteen years ago and has been 
printed and reprinted in several European countries. 
It is true that it is now, in this volume, sustained by 
its sequences, but it is surely Pepe Garcés’ tenth year 
which is marked with a white stone. It is at this 
time that this incredible urchin resolves his playmate 
Valentina into his first and greatest love, and out 
of this resolution comes his second grand discovery— 
the passion for words: poetry. He begins the com- 
position of his “Universidad,’ and more important 
the first of his many versions of a nursery rhyme. 
Out of the italics of Valentina’s missal, he nominates 
himself “Lord of love, of wisdom and dominations” ; 
and from the same source, he contrives an authentic 
“immolation” employing one of his daggers and a 
pigeon. Perhaps most important of all, from the 
translation of an ancient family manuscript depicting 
the three classes of men who are to make the for- 
tune and glory of Spain, he becomes simultaneously 
the Saint, the Poet, and the Hero. He is ten and to 
him there are “words like torches.” 

It will be understood, of course, that life as well 
as literature must go on for all of us. Life, for Pepe, 
includes not only Valentina but innumerable wars of 
strategy and actual blood; his reluctant studies are 
constantly interposed with his secret leadership of one 
of the gangs in his Aragonese village. The mise-en- 
scéne for this boy is spattered with all the furnish- 
ings for violence: bullets and knives, slings for stones, 
rifles charged with salt. Later, removed to a monas- 
tery school at Reus, he is again nominated for leader- 
ship. It is he who procures the saffron which enables 
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his companions to mimic jaundice and evade their 
examinations. But it is also he who gains the friend- 
ship of the humblest lay brother in the school, as 
authentic a portrait of a saint as I have met with 
in modern writing. Later still, reduced from his na- 
tive mountains to the city of Zaragoza, and still more 
distant from his declared and restricted love, he 
manages to communicate with her via carrier pigeon, 
and subsequently to approach maturity with all of 
his intelligence and all of his senses awake. And all 
of his curiosity. It is chiefly in this last section of 
the book that I feel the stern reality of the story 
to sag into a sort of contrived symbolism. The “By- 
zantine” flourish of its closing pages appears to me 
sadly fixed—an intellectual addition. But Pepe him- 
self, in this early morning of his life, is never fixed. 
And one cannot believe, until the fatal noon of 
1939, that he should ever have been. 


In one of the last letters of his life, the Irish poet, 
W. B. Yeats (also a political man), wrote very wise- 
ly: “. . . The abstract is not life and everywhere 
draws out its contradictions. You can refute Hegel 
but not the Saint or the Song of Sixpence.” Mr. 
Sender has certainly proved his ability to refute or 
affirm Hegel whenever he chooses. But in this book 
he is very plainly singing the Song of Sixpence. Or, 
more accurately, “the ring of cinnamon bread.” Noth- 
ing could be more serious. 


ARTURO BAREA 


One of Spain’s most vigorous writers, Arturo Barea, 
died in London in January. 

Born of poor parents, Barea was a self-educated man 
who achieved ‘a position of prominence in the interna- 
tional literary world by virtue of his own perserverence 
and native intelligence. 

During the defense of Madrid in the last phase of 
the Spanish Civil War Arturo Barea was Chief of 
the Foreign Press and Censorship Section, and his broad- 
casts on Radio Madrid became well known. Later in 
exile in England his broadcasts to the Spanish language 
countries on the BBC, using the name “Juan de Cas- 
tilla,” were very popular. But the achievement that 
brought Barea great international literary renown was 
the publication of his autobiographical trilogy, The 
Forging of a Rebel. This book was first published in 
English, in an impeccable translation by his wife, Ilsa 
Barea, who as his literary collaborator has been respon- 
sible for much of Barea’s fame outside his own country. 

Other published works of Barea’s include Las raices 
rotas (Broken Roots), a novel about an exile’s return 
to the Spain of today, and critical studies of Garcia 
Lorca and Unamuno. As a result of his literary achieve- 
ments he was invited to teach at Pennsylvania State 
College, which he attended as guest professor of Span- 
ish Literature for one term in 1951-2. 

Barea’s work will endure. Hig literary quality, his 
loyal testimony of life in Spain and his intellectual in- 
tegrity assure him a permanent place, not only in His- 
panic letters but in the literary world in general. 


THE VOICE OF THE OPPOSITION 


Leaflets bearing the following text were posted on the walls 
of the principle subway and bus stations of Madrid on January 20: 


MADRILENOS! ALL SPANIARDS! 

The entire world asks for us. A new year has begun 
and silence continues. Where is our heroism? Where is 
our fighting spirit? Let us take a look at ourselves: we 
struggle in the factory, in the office, on our jobs so as 
to increase the profits of the owner who exploits us. 
Let us take a look at our homes: Do we have homes 
of our own, or do we have to share them with others? 
Let us take a look at our sons who will follow us: how 
they suffer from hunger, poverty and deprivations; 
how they are heroically dying in Ifni for no reason. 
We work 10 or 12 hours a day just to stay alive, while 
the thieves and shameless ones live the lives of princes 
in the world which Franco has created for them. Take 
a look at our divided Spain, full of Gibraltars; take a 
look at the Americans who inhabit them, how they os- 
tentatiously enjoy something which does not belong to 
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them, how they take our women and then laugh as they 
relate their “heroic”? adventures. 

So onward; let us fight, and shout our discontent 
out loud! Let us not weep, but die, if necessary! Work- 
ers, students, employees, all of Spain looks toward you 
with eyes of hope, because it depends on you alone to 
overthrow the Francoist tyranny. 

Let us fight, Madrilefios, let us fight without hesi- 
tation for a FREE AND DEMOCRATIC SPAIN! We 
must crush the Francoist rabble; our three years of 
heroic resistance deserve this, without forgetting that 
it is better to die than to live eternally begging. 

So onward for Freedom and let us Spaniards pre- 
pare ourselves for a series of pacific demonstrations, to 
show to what degree we are sick and tired of so much 
poverty and social and political injustice. 

NUEVA GENERACION IBERICA 


IBERICA 


Editorials: 


VENEZUELA: 
A LESSON AND A WARNING 


In some ways, the downfall of the Venezuelan dicta- 
torship was similar to the downfall of other Latin 
American dictatorships, such as the those of Peron in 
Argentina, Odria in Peru and Rojas Pinilla in Co- 
lombia. But it had its own, especial characteristics 
also. 

In the cases of the three dictatorships that bowed 
out ahead of that of Pérez Jiménez, tyrannical re- 
gimes were being visibly menaced by a diffuse but 
growing public opinion, by perspicacious or patriotic 
military leaders, and by marked opposition from the 
Catholic Church. Whereas all of these factors were 
involved to some extent in Venezuela, the overthrow 
of the dictatorship was primarily the work of the 
people, of the democratically inclined people of Vene- 
zuela, who arose in fury over the final indignity that 
had been imposed on them: the farcical “plebiscite” 
of December, 1957. In this attempt to falsify the 
will of the people the dictator had not overlooked 
a single detail in his attempt to simulate legality, 
even to the extent of ordering that a few thousand 
token opposition votes be announced in the report 
of the final vote tally. 

The Venezuelan dictatorship was not showing any 
signs of decadence; the dictator was continuing his 
rule on the same basis of ruthless control and bloody 
repression. Here in America only the most glamorous 
aspects of the dictatorship were being reported in 
the press: the ever growing material prosperity of 
this great oil bearing country. Pérez Jiménez ap- 
peared to be facing the prospect of five more years 
of power, amply protected by the armed forces and 


well counseled by his good friend and guest, Juan 
Peron. 


But Pérez Jiménez had overlooked one factor and 
only one: the people of Venezuela, the citizens, and 
he was rudely awakened, one day, to the fact of their 
existence. For finally the people went out into the 
streets determined to take back, with their bare hands 
if necessary, their freedom which had been mocked 
and trampled upon by the dictator. It was the people 
of Venezuela, with their decision to conquer or to 
die, who forced the indecisive military men to pre- 
sent the dictator with an ultimatum. It was the 
people as a unit, without distinction as to factions or 
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parties, who made the heroic decision which cost 
them many lives. To the people of Venezuela is due 
the glory and honor of having put an end to the dic- 
tatorship and of having restored their civil rights. 

The dictators foresee every contingency; they take 
good care of their police, who are always well 
equipped with arms for “maintaining public order”; 
they control the army promotions and select their own 
bureaucracy; they spend public funds lavishly on 
sumptuous buildings, highways and factories; but, 
alas, they always forget one thing, the same thing: 
the people of their country. And sooner or later it is 
the people who can and do give the coup de grace to 
the dictatorship, to any dictatorship, to all dictator- 
ships. 

That is the great lesson that Venezuela has taught 
the peoples who are still subjugated by tyrannical 
regimes, a lesson which had been forgotten during 
these many years of totalitarian triumphs. And this 
lesson is also a warning to those dictators that still 


remain, who always believe that their continuity 
rests assured. 


THE INQUISITION RETURNS 


These are days of celebration for Venezuela, but for 
Spain they are days of terror. Several hundred stu- 
dents and workers in Spain have been arrested, and 
“interrogated”. Most have been released but 44 stu- 
dents have been imprisoned. 

The official excuse for these arrests is that a Span- 
ish delegation attended the Moscow Youth Congress 
last summer, and that attempts have been made to 
reorganize the Spanish communist party. 

No one can be surprised by these new arrests in 
Spain. Arrests of persons suspected of disloyalty to 
the regime are daily occurrences. What is disturbing 
now is the resort to inquisitorial procedures in at- 
tempts to force admissions of guilt, procedures which 
are identical to those practiced in the torture cham- 
bers of the Lubianka prison in Moscow. 

Now reports are coming through the Spanish iron 
curtain of the tortures that these students and work- 
ers have been subjected to in the ill-famed under- 
ground cells of the Ministerio de Gobernacién (Min- 
istry of Internal Security) at the Puerta del Sol in 
Madrid. Many young people have been brutally 
beaten while others have endured torture by the 
burning of the soles of their feet or hands; some have 
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been hospitalized with broken ribs, and several are 
reported to have lost their minds. 

The Inquisition has returned to Spain, but this 
time it is not in the hands of the Church; this time 
it is in the hands of the Franco police. When in the 
hands of the Church the Inquisition inflicted tor- 
tures in order to obtain confessions from those who 
had been denounced, but the Church also practiced 
the right of asylum. 

Neither participation in an international congress, 
whether it be in Moscow or any other part of the 
world, nor possible activities in connection with the 
organization of a political party can be considered as 
criminal offenses in any country of the free world. 
This is the cause for our concern: the substitution of 
just process of law by the inquisitorial procedures of 
the Middle Ages, reflecting an aggravation of the 
internal situation in Spain. 

We also deplore the attitude of the American press 
which seems to consider that its responsibility is 
limited to the relaying of official press communiques 


from Spain. One day we are told of the extraordinary 
progress made by the government owned and con- 
trolled hydroelectric plants, and another day there 
is talk of the “liberalization of the regime’. We also 
deplore the statements made by official representa- 
tives of democratic governments in Spain, in which 
they praise the “normality and progress of Spanish 
life’. One might easily arrive at the conclusion that 
an international conspiracy exists aimed at stifling 
the resurgence of democracy in Spain. 

But we are not among those who let themselves 
be carried away by such thoughts. All of these re- 
ports from Spain are gathered from the “controlled 
information” provided by the Spanish Ministry of 
Information, and nothing that the Spanish press or 
radio has to say impresses the Spaniards in the least. 
With respect to the statements of some official rep- 
resentatives, we know the métier. But what does wor- 
ry us profoundly is the passivity of the democratic 
countries in the face of the revival of the Spanish 
Inquisition. 


GENERAL JOSE MIAJA, THE HERO OF MADRID 


General José Miaja, hero of the defense of Madrid, 
died on January 13 in Mexico, where he had lived in 
exile since the end of the Civil War in Spain. 

General Miaja was the Military Governor of Madrid 
when, on November 6, 1936, the government headed 
by Francisco Largo Caballero was removed to Valen- 
cia because Madrid was in danger of falling to the 
Francoists. General Miaja remained in Madrid to di- 
rect its defense and maintain order. 


On November 7, the day on which the Francoists 
had given orders for the bells to toll in celebration of 
the taking of Madrid, four columns under the com- 
mand of General Varela began to march on the capital, 
under orders to cross the Manzanares River and take 
Madrid. Moorish troops succeeded in taking the Uni- 
versity City, but from November 21 on General Miaja 
released a series of counterattacks that held back Va- 
rela’s forces. 


Brunete, a town near Madrid, was one of the scenes 
of the great epic of the battle of Madrid; there violent 
battles ensued for more than a year. 


Teruel fell to the Francoists, then Aragon; Barce- 
lona surrendered in January, 1939, but the Republican 
forces in Madrid continued to resist. Sr. Negrin, then 
head of the government, appointed a series of military 
chiefs, all of whom were communists, while at the same 
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time the other political parties, lead by General Miaja 
along with Colonel Casado and Julian Besteiro, the 
Socialist leader, organized a Defense Junta for Madrid 
composed of representatives of the Republican parties 
and the two big labor syndicates, the Confederacién 
Nacional de Trabajo or CNT, and the Unién General 
de Trabajadores or UGT. A struggle for control of the 
defense of Madrid ensued between the Negrin faction 
and the Miaja Defense Junta, in which the latter won 
out. 

General Miaja was inclined to favor negotiation with 
the rebels for the surrender of Madrid, whereas Negrin 
wanted the defense to continue in the belief that the 
world conflict was about to break out. Madrid was de- 
fended from the Francoist attacks for 28 months, from 
November of 1936 until March, 1939. Then, because of 
the acute shortage of arms and ammunition, along with 
the fact that the Negrin Government had already with- 
drawn to Paris, General Miaja went into exile in the 
middle of March, 1939, and on the 30th of that month 
the Francoists entered Madrid. 

General Miaja never belonged to any political party. 
He was a military man who remained true to his serv- 
ice and to his oath of allegiance to the legitimate gov- 
ernment of Spain. He will remain in history as one of 
the legendary figures of Spain, both as a soldier and 
as a Citizen. 


IBERICA 


CLAUDE G. BOWERS 


It is not easy for us to speak of Claude Bowers in 
these moments when we have just lost him. We were 
his friends during the tragic times of the Civil War 
in Spain, and we had come to be his devoted ad- 
mirers. We were attached to him by enduring links: 
links of friendship, links of admiration and links of 
gratitude. We must try not to allow ourselves to be 
carried away by the loss of a friend, an irreplaceable 
adviser, but to render him the tribute which his life 
deserves. 

A Democrat in every sense of the word since his 
youth, he came, from being a brilliant editorial writ- 
er in the press of Indiana, his birth state, to be Editor 
in Chief of the New York Evening World. An elo- 
quent speaker and keen observer of political affairs, 
he was asked to be keynote speaker at the Democratic 
National Convention of 1928. Every line of his his- 
torical works, The Tragic Era, Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton and Party Battles of the Jackson Period, attest 
to his profound democratic convictions. 

In 1933 President Roosevelt appointed Claude 
Bowers Ambassador to Spain. There he had the 
honor and the sorrow of living through one of the 
most dramatic periods of Spanish history. 

During his first years in Spain he made a point 
of studying the country and its customs; traveling all 
over the peninsula, visiting little villages that were 
way off the beaten track, he came to know the 
country and its people well. Even then he was pro- 
foundly impressed by the innately democratic and 
freedom loving character of the Spanish people. 

True to the responsibilities of his mission, he made 
careful, discreet but firsthand investigations of the 
internal situation in Spain, then going through the 
ups and downs inherent in a period of national re- 
construction. This investigation led him to convictions 
which the cold, diplomatic expediencies to which so 
many men give way could not make him silence. 

When the war broke out in Spain Mr. Bowers 
saw the ardent fervor of a people fighting to defend 
their freedom, their democratic institutions, and with 
his clear vision, devoid of all preconceived notions, 
he recognized the basic nature of the struggle in 
Spain: Nazi and Fascist totalitarian forces against 
Spanish democracy. And with that sense of loyalty 
which was one of the fundamental traits of his char- 
acter he pointed this out to President Roosevelt. 
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He silenced this truth as long as he deemed it 
proper, but once retired from the diplomatic service 
he felt free to publish his observations in Spain and 
to explain why he had chosen, from the very begin- 
ning, to side with the Spanish Republicans and their 
democratic ideology. 

In the Preface of his book My Mission to Spain 
Claude Bowers says some words which constitute a 
timely warning now: 

“The immediate menace just before the war was 
the Nazi and Fascist segment of the totalitarians; 
since the war the immediate menace has come from 
the communist segment, and the danger is that in 
fighting one we may lose sight of the antidemocratic 
ideology of the other, which is by no means dead. 
I prefer to think that we shall not return to the 
shoddy days just before the war when it was popu- 
lar in high circles to believe that to oppose com- 
munism one must follow the Fascist line. The two 
segments of totalitarianism are equally bent on the 
extermination of democracy and the freedoms.” 

Mr. Bowers could have left his reports to sleep 
forever, filed away in the archives of the State De- 
partment. But Claude Bowers was a man of uncom- 
promising loyalty, a man bound by an obligation to 
tell the truth, so he left us his testimony of his love 
of his country and of Spain and of the nobility of 
the Spanish people. 

Claude Bowers has gone, leaving behind none but 
friends and admirers. Americans and Spaniards are 
united in paying homage to this just, loyal and in- 
corruptibly democratic man. 
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Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


IN SEARCH OF CONSERVATIVES 


Socially and politically speaking, the Franco regime 
has resolved definitively to lean all its weight on con- 
servative props. This has been especially true since the 
cabinet changes of a year ago this time. But to find 
solid support anywhere, even among conservative 
groups, is not an easy matter for a regime which is 
both materially and spiritually worn out. 

So what is being done? On the one hand trial bal- 
loons are launched in the hope of attracting ultra-con- 
servatives to the fold, while the apparatus of state is 
purged of the last “restive” Falangists so as to make 
room for some blue-bloods, those friends with well filled 
stomachs or, if you like (rather, if you can!), some 
top military brass. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs has fallen right into 
line with this policy. It continues to “exile” the so- 
called “rebels” in its ranks to distant posts. The recent 
accrediting of the former “poet laureate” of the regime, 
Giménez Caballero, as Ambassador to a far-off country 
in South America is an example of the implementation 
of this policy. 

However, this emphasis on the right exacts its com- 
plement: it is necessary to thrash out indiscriminately 
at the left, treating it as the “extreme left,” so that 
the discontented elements of the right will become para- 
lyzed—out of fear. Thus two birds are killed with one 
stone. 

It really seems fantastic, when one thinks of it, that 
one man and his personal regime should have been 
able to successfully exploit the myth of “communism” 
in Spain for more than 21 years. The tragedy first 
began with the uprising against a “communism” repre- 
sented by 14 deputies, totally lacking in political in- 
fluence, out of a total of 473 in the Republican Cortes. 
Now the old story still shows signs of life today in 
1958 when the Government has arrested over 40 stu- 
dents and tries to deceive world opinion (because na- 
tional opinion is no longer deceived by any communi- 
ques from Security Headquarters or by any editorials 
in the daily ABC) by talking of a communism repre- 
sented by these young men who come for the most part 
from aristocratic backgrounds. 
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But let us not get ahead of the story, but follow the 
developments, step by step. 


THE CARLIST-MONARCHIST AGREEMENTS 
Opposition from Carlist’ sources, and the discontent of 
some top military officials (more of this later) are all 
of more than usual concern to the Caudillo, who is 
ever more anxious to be able to prolong his days in 
power through support from the classic right. Has it 
not already been rumored that members of “Opus Dev” 
have been flirting with the Carlists with an eye to 
future changes? 

Then came the alignment of Carlists behind Don 
Juan de Bourbon, pretendent to the throne of Spain, 
who has refused to give in to Franco’s pressure to ab- 
dicate in favor of his young son Juan Carlos. A few 
days before Christmas a good-sized delegation of Carl- 
ists came to Estoril to formally relinquish their adher- 
ence to the candidacy of Don Javier de Bourbon Par- 
ma in favor of Don Juan. This decision had been pre- 
viously agreed upon in a big meeting of Carlists held 
in Monte-Jurra in the province of Navarre. 

I must confess that the different versions of the Carl- 
ist-Monarchist agreements are so varied, though all 
emanate from “authorized” sources, that one is hard 
put to know how to deduce their consequences. 

On the one hand Don Juan is said to have accepted 
Carlist backing while at the same time reiterating his 
wish to be “King of all the Spaniards,” but this version 
came from liberally inclined sources. Several days later 
the “Opus Dei” weekly, Reino, published some state- 
ments attributed to Don Juan according to which his 
ideas on the traditional monarchy and the superiority 
of a regime with no political parties seemed very little 
different from those of a certain general domiciled in 
El Pardo. Thereupon the more liberal monarchists dis- 
claimed these statements by Don Juan, alleging that 
they were a part of a maneuver by the reactionary 
Count de Ruisenada, aimed at denaturalizing the im- 
portance of the pact of Estoril. All of this for the 
first version. 

According to the second version (also of “leftist” 
sources, as it has not occurred to any “Opus Deist” to 
convey his impressions to me) the sad reality is that 
Don Juan has parted with his more liberal advisers 
and is prepared to make a deal (with Franco). 

Who knows what the truth of the matter is? It 
would be hard to tell, but there can be no doubt but 
that the appetite for power in certain conservative cir- 
cles could be an incentive for many “camalaches” 
(underhanded deals) . 





1 “Carlist” or “Traditionalist” monarchists are those who 
claim that the legitimate heir to the Spanish throne is the 
descendent of Don Carlos, younger brother of King Ferdinand 
VII. Don Carlos’ aspirations to the throne precipitated the 
Carlist wars of 1833-9. During the Civil War the Carlists 
were one of the most important groups behind Franco. 
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SR. ITURMENDI, “GO HOME!” 

However a real incident, which took place in the first 
days of the year, has demonstrated that though the 
Caudillo is glad to make full use of certain declarations, 
whether real or invented, that are attributed to Don 
Juan, he is far from willing to accept any modifica- 
tion which might tend to limit his personal power. The 
facts of the matter are as follows, and there are “first 
hand sources,” as the historians say: 

The Cabinet convened. Sr. Iturmendi, Minister of 
Justice,—a conservative—expressed his desire to voice 
a proposal, “with all due respect to His Excellency, 
Generalissimo Franco,” etc. The latter’s reply was 
something like “Why of course, that is what you are 
here for.” Thereupon Sr. Iturmendi took the floor and, 
as had been previously agreed upon with the other 
cabinet ministers, suggested that it might now be ex- 
pedient to consider the advantages of installing the tra- 
ditional monarchy in a stable manner. 

When Minister Iturmendi had finished speaking Gen- 
eral Franco ordered him to go home immediately and 
stay there, under arrest, until further orders. No one 
dared raise his voice. Sr. Iturmendi slunk out, in the 


company of a guard, and obediently went home. His 
“flu” lasted for three days. 


FRIGHTEN THE RIGHTISTS 
BY BEATING THE LEFTISTS 


But to keep the rightists under control it is necessary 
to frighten them with the boogeyman of the left, and 
if the boogeyman is “communist,” with trips to Mos- 
cow and all, then so much the better. 


The round-up of “communists” had been prepared 
for a long time in advance, and Police Chief Conesa, 
who is notorious for his past sadistic acts, had promised 
the Ministry of the Interior a big haul of secret em- 
missaries, etc. 

The truth of the matter boiled down to the fact 
that some young men of no specific political orientation 
were found to be in possession of a few pistols—which 
could hardly have represented a serious threat to El 
Pardo Palace or the Ministry of the Army. Careless 
talk and imprudences were the cause of the arrest of 
these young men, and the matter would have stopped 
at that if a certain young artist had not been in touch 
with them who in turn was a friend of certain active 
members of the opposition in the University. Then 
there were the young visitors who attended the Mos- 
cow Youth Festival last summer, whose affiliations and 
movements had been perfectly familiar to Security 
Headquarters for over four months. By mixing together 
all these separate ingredients a “dark communist plot” 
was fabricated and within a period of a few hours more 
than 200 persons, mostly young University students, 
were arrested. They included some young artists who 
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were so well known that the police did not dare do 
any more than interrogate and release them. 

The news ran like wildfire through university, po- 
litical and journalistic circles of Madrid, although offi- 
cial agencies maintained a complete silence. It was not 
until a week later that Security Headquarters published 
a list of names of 44 arrested youths, together with a 
fantastically imaginative press release. The Direction of 
the Press obliged all newspapers to publish editorials 
(which could just as well have been written in 1936 
or 1942), written as though the Kremlin were threaten- 
ing the very existence of Spain. 

But what had been happening in the meantime in 
the sinister underground cells of the Puerta del Sol? 
Many students, particularly the youngest among them, 
were being cruelly beaten and tortured. One of them 
was forced to place his hands on a red hot electric 
stove. The immense majority of those arrested acted 
with great fortitude. 

The interrogation of Javier Pradera, Lieutenant in 
the Air Force Legal Corps (Pradera is a grandson of 
Victor Pradera, foremost personality of traditional mon- 
archism and son-in-law of the Francoist-Falangist Rafael 
Sanchez-Mazas), was conducted by Colonel Aymar and 
Police Chief Conesa in person. When the latter had 
questioned him repeatedly in vain he finally warned 
him, in exasperation, “We have ways of making people 
like you talk, you know.” Without giving an inch, Pra- 
dera replied, ““Then I would like to know what these 
ways are, because there is much talk among my col- 
leagues of the Legal Corps about the methods which 
the police use to make people talk.” 

The net result for the regime was a catch of a few 
multiplying machines and some university student pro- 
paganda leaflets. On the other hand indignation grew 
in leaps and bounds, not only in popular circles but 
in conservative milieux and families of “good society” 
whose sons had been arrested and mistreated. There is 
the case of the student Muguerza, for instance, who 
comes from a conservative monarchist family, eight of 
whose members died in the Republican Zone during 
the Civil War. 

In the case of Lieutenant Pradera a jurisdictional 
conflict has arisen whose end is not in sight. Upon 
hearing of the arrest of the officer General Rodrigo, 
Captain General of the First Military Region, said: 
“If Lieutenant Pradera is a communist and there is 
proof of it then I will have him court-martialled im- 
mediately. But if this is not the case then I cannot 
permit him to be a common prisoner, even less tried.” 
Then General Rodrigo sent a platoon of soldiers from 
the Air Force to the Puerta del Sol which removed 
Lieutenant Pradera from the cells and conducted him 
to the Military Prison, where he still remains. 

Now the most intransigent members of the Army 
(Generals Alonso Vega, Barroso, etc.) have obtained 
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a ruling from the Cabinet whereby the case of Lieu- 
tenant Pradera is to be turned over to the Special Tri- 
bunal Against Masonry and Marxism, which is pre- 
sided over by Colonel Aymar, and is a subsidiary of 
the Ministry of the Army. No one knows where this 
jurisdictional conflict will end. General Rodrigo takes 
no pains to conceal his desire to counter the objectives 
of everything emanating from the Pardo Palace. On 
the other hand the officials of the Security Headquar- 
ters do not get along too well with the services of Colo- 
nel Aymar, which carried out many of the arrests. 

But that was not all. It appears that General Camilo 
Alonso Vega, Minister of the Interior, flew into a fury 
upon being apprised of the meagre booty taken. He 
took it all out on Police Chief Conesa, who, taking a 
tragic view of the situation, went home, swallowed half 
a tube of Veronal, and turned on the gas jets. All to 
no avail! The ambulance arrived with time to spare, 
and his suicide attempt amounted to nothing more than 
the pumping out of his stomach in the hospital. A few 
days later Chief Conesa left Spain on a “study trip,” 
assuredly to the United States, along with some of his 
colleagues. 

As I said before, the maltreatment of the students 
aroused the indignation of some persons above suspi- 
cion of being “reds,” among them the former Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Alberto Martin Artajo, who directed 
a fiery letter of protest to the Minister of the Interior, 
General Camilo Alonso Vega. 

Two of the less servile newspapers, Pueblo and Ya, 
published articles in which it was suggested that the 
problem concerned young men who were mislead but 
not born criminals. Rafael Sanchez-Mazas has written 
an article in ABC (a newspaper which has distinguished 
itself for its ferocity and the obtuseness of its “‘reason- 
ings”) about the “Anglophile” and “Russophile” young 
men, declaring that it was necessary to teach them the 
Spanish truth and reality, but not to cruelly persecute 
them. 

Finally, as a curiosity, it is interesting to note just 
how the arrests were made in the College of Philosophy 
and Letters. The secret police made their appearance 
in the College, surrounding a student named Villame- 
diel, who had been previously arrested. Every indi- 
vidual who came up to greet this decoy was immedi- 
ately added to the group of guests of Security Head- 
quarters. 

The student arrests show that there is a growing op- 
position movement in the Universities, which further- 
more has not been dulled by them. The arrests have 
been mainly aimed at assuaging the fears of the right- 
ists and at spreading confusion as to the true nature 
of the opposition. It is possible that the first objective 
has been fulfilled; but as to the second, the Spaniards 
have known what the true nature of the situation is for 
a long time now. 
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MORE TRIALS AND TRIBULATIONS 

FOR FRANCO 

Of course the trials and tribulations of the regime do 
not stop at that. Though the withdrawal of the peseta 
has been agreed upon with Morocco, the question of 
Ifni and Rio de Oro is far from settled. Two important 
encounters have taken place in Ifni recently. If this is 
disturbing from the diplomatic point of view, it is no 
less so from the point of view of internal politics. For 
flamboyant patriotism must give way to certain kinds 
of sorrow. 

There have been more fatalities; some families only 
heard of the death of their sons when they went to 
the Ministry of the Army to make inquiries. This serv- 
ice had not bothered to report losses to many bereaved 
families. 

On the other hand, discontent in military circles is 
becoming more intense. The so-called “political” direc- 
tion of the war comes under criticism, on the grounds 
that it is inclined toward the defensive so as not to 
aggravate the diplomatic tension. Then there is wide- 
spread grumbling over the totally outmoded weapons, 
the obsolete Heinkel planes, the shortage of provisions. 

When one becomes aware of the influence of mon- 
archist and Carlist currents in military circles (not to 
speak of others) one can readily understand why offi- 
cial circles do not regard the future with too much 
optimism. For the regime the great problem is to re- 
main in power, no matter how; but that is getting to 
be ever more difficult. 

People are frowning for the most varied of reasons. 
The University faculty is indignant over a plan to 
make professorships of three year duration instead of 
for life, which in the state Universities in a state such 
as Spain would amount to a consecration of arbitrari- 
ness. The Medical College students are going on strike 
in protest against a plan which would oblige them to 
remain as internes for two years longer. Working people 
cannot eat or live, and the businessmen of Madrid re- 
port that the “January depression” of this year has been 
worse than those of former years. 

And as though anything need be added to all of 
this, the events in Venezuela were not at all amusing 
to those in power here, not only because of their ob- 
vious relevancy but because the man in the street here 
has awakened to the fact that dictators can be over- 
thrown after all. 

Finally, to end on a cheerful note, this anecdote ap- 
pears on the front page of the humorous weekly maga- 
zine Don José, one of the most popular magazines of 
Spain: 

“A riddle: If a worker earns 990 pesetas a month, 
and a raincoat costs 1250, then how long need the 
worker wait until it stops raining?” 

TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, February 1, 1958 
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IBERICA SPONSORS 
PROTEST TORTURE 
OF STUDENTS:=: r2u 


Norman Thomas; Honorary Chait. 
man of IBERICA, and other Ameri- 
can. sponsors, of IBERICA sent. a 
telegram to President Eisenhower on 
February .7. urging that. no further 
aid be extended to the Franco Gov- 
ernment. from. the. President’s Emer- 
gency Fund as.long.as Spanish stu 
dents and workers are being beaten 
and tortured. 

The full text.,of the telegram. fol- 


lows:. 


President ‘Dwight D. Eisenhower 
The Whité House 
Washington, D.C. 


February 7, 1958 
Mr. ‘President: We are informed 
that the Franco Government in 
Spain has asked another $30 million 
from your Emergency Fund in ad- 
dition, to the $20 million already 
granted. We, .respectfully call your 
attention to the unpublicized fact 
that brutal repressions within Sppin 
have been on_ the upprade Wi 
the past few months, During. ‘be 
last few weeks over. “200 university 
students and workers in Madrid 
alone, suspected of being. opponents 
of the, Franco regime arid , indis- 
criminately labelled as quote com- 
munists unquote have been arrested 
and many have been subjected to 
cruel torture. By extending finan- 
cial aid to the Franco - dictatorship 
we are in a sense-ifitervéning in 
Spanish internal affairs and. becom- 
ing..accessories. to these repressions. 
Therefore: we. urge that you  with- 
hold further aid pending a. termina- 
tion of such uncalled for brutality. 
In Spain we are rapidly losing 
the good-will! 6f\theY pédple by our 
active support of an oppressive arid 
necessarily . transitory ., dictatorship. 
If.:we wish .to., insure, our. ,accessi- 
bility .to.;our,.costly, Strategic, Air 
Command .bases ..on,Sp _terri- 
tory:.in ‘the.,future,, then we. had 
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ae 


“Respectfully yours, . 

- Norman “Thomas, \, Victor , Reu- 

ther, Roger Baldwin, ‘Frances R. 
Grant, Robert J. Alexander, Louise 
Crane, spomOry of IBERICA mage 
zine. 
(Note: Aside from, the $41 nile 
in foreign aid appropriated by Con- 
gress to Spain _ for, the fiscal year 
ending in June, 1958, “$20 million 
has, been. extended to the Franco 
Government from | the President’s 
Emergency Fund and another $30 
million is being urgently requested. 
All of this is in addition to the 
hundreds of millions. of dollars, in 
economic aid already extended to 
Spain in connection with the US. 
base program.) 


OBJECTIVE OF THE 
WAVE-OF: ARRESTS: 


On, Feb. 5 the, Parisian newspaper 
Le Monde published. an article, en- 
titled, “The. Wave..of, Arrests. in 
Spain Has the Objective, of \Divid- 
ing.. the. Monarchist, Forces.” We 
quote. the most . important para- 
graphs from, this..article, which 1s 
genes by Jacques Grignon Pee 
in r, 

“We have just,. “Teceived.some i in- 
teresting . information... _about .. the 
‘anti-commuynist’, operation .so,;'vio- 
lently effected, in: the. Spanish capi- 
tal, Valencia,,and Saragossa. Forty; 
four persons; mostly: young ones, 
were. accused. of having ‘attended 
the festival: in. Mosow’, and) of try- 
ing ‘to. sow.; confusion .and fear’ 
among -the Spanish: people. In of- 
ficial; circles, as ,,well as in. private 
circles the reasons for. this. offensive 
are generally agreed on: The op- 
eration was a secietst to curb 





si giving. the ; impression, that these 
forces .. were. .being mnneVeted by 
communist 


elements. .. 
As .Le.Monde, had. ‘pointed out 


ina recent,,article, (January 18, 


1958)..the wisit. made, to Estoril ,.on 
December, 20, by the. main. Carlist 
leaders, who: Don: Juan 

asthe . a Jegitimate.. heir to; the 


aes of Spain, has aroused serious 


General Franco as a prolongation 
of the. great maneuvers. . ize 
in the ‘spring of 1957 wath the 
dent intention ‘of ‘forting his’ hi 

“On the. governmental level we 
know that the Estoril interview has 
provoked’ a. conflict. between, the 
Caudillo and Sr:: Iturmendi, }Min- 
ister of Justice, representative of. the 
Carlists in the cabinet. As a tesult 
of this incident Sr., Iturmendi ‘was 
under house arrest. for several days. 

“As far as the wave of arrests un- 
leashed recently in Spain.is con- 
cerned, it appears, to a certain ex- 
tent, to be a diversionary’ tactic.”” 


SPANISH COUNCIL 
STATEMENT ON 
REPRESSIONS 
The Federated h Council of 
the European i of which 
Salvador de ‘Madariaga ‘is Chair- 
man, met in Paris on January 29 
to consider the situation in ‘Spain 
caused by the: new wave of repres- 
sions. 

~The following coriclusions were 
arrived at: 43 

“44 students’ have ‘been’ itkeaee 
and several: hundreds’ of workers. 
Most of the latter were subjectéd 
to interrogation’ and»then released. 
The cities’ most.’ affected’ were 
Madrid, ‘Saragossa’ and’Valencia: |’ 

“The alleged reason ‘was the’ par- 
ticipation of a Spee bernie 





and. feet burned.on.ja.stove, Others 
have been hospitalized with broken 
ribs. Others have gone insane asa 
result of their, treatment... 9h. 

“The instigator..of the; operation 
seems to have heen: the police agent 
Conesa, well -known,-for this. past 
brutalities, including; the, death jof 
the. socialist. TOMAS..CENTENO 
from beatings and (homing ther 
militant, antifrancoists. ., 

“It now.seems haat the ciel: was 
a pure, fantasy. It. is also, said. that 
its first victim has. been 
himself, who, has, been. disch 







































































































































































REPORT ON SPAIN 


On Jan. 30 Senator Mike Mans- 
field, Democrat of Montana, sub- 
mitted a report'on' North Africa and 
the Western Mediterranean to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the U.S. Senate: 

‘We hereby quote some of the 


‘paragraphs from the section of Sena- 


tor Mansfield’s* report. that deals 
with Spain: 


“Spain, assumed. a. special signifi- 
cance . forthe United States. with 
the 1953 agreements) construction 
of our Strategic Air Command bases 
at Morén, Torrején, and ; Saragossa; 
the largest United States naval and 
air base in Europe at Rota, and 
fuel ammunition facilities at El Fer- 
rol, Cartagena, and.Mahon in the 
Balearic. Islands. As part of this ar- 
rangement, the U.S. has provided 
Spain with $350 million in military 
equipment and has buttressed a fal- 
tering economy with $721 million 
in economic assistance. 

The. growing vulnerability of the 
Wheelus base in Libya has. in- 
creased, at. least. for: ithe present, 
the, strategic. importance of the 
Spanish’ base. network.--This, too, is 
subject to. uncertainties in the fu- 
ture . as, weapons’ techniques. ad- 
vance; Moreover, these base agree- 
ments, which contemplate so heavy 
an outlay of funds, have been limit- 
ed to an original lease of 10 years, 
with: only 2 extensions of 6 years 
each. 


““At the moment it would seem 
that the’ launching of the sputniks 
and ‘Soviet progress in developing 
an intercontinental ballistic missile 
render our Spanish bases more 
valuable than ever. They should re- 
tai their maximum importance for 
a°5 to 10 year period, at least un- 
til ‘operational missiles render the 
manned bomber obsolete. It is in 
the transitional period just ahead 
that we face our gravest peril. The 
Spanish bases are therefore of great 
importance in our defense program. 

_. . . While the airbases have not 
met with the full approval of the 
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local citizenry, they are well .re- 
ceived by the Spanish Government.” 


Spain and NATO 

“To justify Spain’s exclusion from 
NATO because of activities inimical 
to the West in World War II is to 
ignore that former enemies in that 
war are now enlisted in a common 
defense of freedom. It is also to dis- 
regard that Spain, with the rest of 
Europe, has a vital interest in the 
preservation of that western culture 
to which Spain in a. previous era 
gave so much. Animosities and pre- 
judices rooted in the past are a 
poor foundation on which to rest 
the security and the future of civili- 
zation.” 





8 ies F are i Sg 
SNAGS IN’ {BASE PROGRAM’ 


The Report of the U.S, General 
Accounting Office (USGAO)' Op- 
erations in Europe ‘submitted to ‘the 
85th ‘Congress on January 16 “by 
Rep. William L. Dawson, Chairman 
of the House Committee on Goverii- 
mental Operations, contains some 
revealing ‘sidelights with respect to 
difficulties encountered in the course 
of implemeritation’ of the Mutual 
Defense Agreement with: Spain.” 

These difficulties appear to’ have 
ranged from purely technical prob- 
lems to questions as to the legality 
of the awarding of U.S. Govern- 
ment contracts’ to firms’ owned and 
controlled by ‘the Spanish Govern- 
ment on a profitmaking basis, and 
of the expenditure of U.S. funds 
on Spanish projects not strictly re- 
lated to Mutual Defense. 


Technical problems 
In Torrej6én, the report reveals, 
great difficulties have been encoun- 
tered ‘because of the fact that the 
US. airstrip is built exactly at right 
angles to the airstrip of a com- 
mercial air field only 5 miles away. 
Under present circumstances U.S. 
military’ planes have to ‘give way’ 
to Spanish commercial planes. 
Other factors contributing to the 
undesirability of Torrején as a base 
are its inadequate water supply and 
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the, noise factor, as it is near a 
noise of the take-offs have caused 
great hard feeling. 
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SHUTHOT TeaTORS 
U.S. FINANCES F300) 
‘SHOW PLACE’ FOR. 
SPANISH GENERALS... 
More emphati¢’ testimony was sub- 
mitted to ‘Congress’ on Feb. 4 -by 
US. Comptroller‘: General Joseph 
Campbell, head of the*GAO, ‘in a 
report tothe House Government 
Operations “Committee; | 
‘According to® Mr.’ Campbell the 
selection of the unsatisfactory site 
of Torrej6n‘ for oneof the largest 
U.S. bases was made “largely on 
the initiative: of Spanish authorities 
who wanted a base. near the na- 
tional capital for air, defense pur; 
poses and as a ‘show place’ for at 
least one jet fighter squadron.” 

Mr. Campbell went on to say 
that. there was “no military need” 
for the base at San Pablo, © near 
Seville. 

According to Mr, Campbell, ‘the 
work on the San’ Pablo base “was 
apparently based on other than 
military considerations.” 

‘The base’s sponsor, Air Materiel 
Command, _decided that the. base 
was not needed for its ‘Mission. 

' The project has been continued, 
however, because it was considered 
that its cancellation “would have an 
adverse effect on Spanish-American 
relations.” 





SeleRALs TAYLOR 
AND. FRANCO 


The following paragraphs are quoted 
from a report appearing in the Paris 
newspaper L’Express of January 
23, by the paper's Madrid corres- 
pondent: 

“THE ARMY WANTS 

ITS WAR" 

“The Franco Army was preparing 
a general counter-offensive design- 
ed to pursue the rebels into Inde- 
pendent Morocco, when General 
Maxwell Taylor, Chief of Staff ‘of 
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the American Army, ‘attived! in 
Madrid. 

“General Taylor informed ' the 
Caudillo' that the United States 
would not tolerate'the slightest anti- 

Morrocan provocation and that it 
” was necessary to bury the’ matter of 
Ifni until negotiation with King 
Mohammed V ‘should ‘be’ possible. 

“In order to compensate’ the 
Spaniards ‘for their understanding 
General’ Taylor promised ’‘to ‘équip 
four iron-clad divisions’ with’ the 
most modern American technical 
equipment. 

“Sinulianeously! the United States 
will. support; the: peseta.. which, was 
on the point of devaluation: Franco 
has, found: an alleviation, 

“But he. has paid dearly. for this 
alleviation.,, U.S;,;support. costs. the 
Caudillo the support of his own 
Army;:,; General . Barroso,. Minis- 
ter of,.,the;,Army,;,..General_ Rod: 
rigo,.. Commander. of,; the.. Military 
Region ;of, Madrid;..and. others 
thought. .that..they could... oblige 
Franco, to defend the honor of the 
Army in, Morocco, in,that Africa. is 
the only reason ;for jthe existence. of 
the, Spanish,, Army: and the  prin- 
cipal source .. of..: promotions ,and 
decorations, 


‘“Omce Morocco.is evacuated, why : 


should..Spain need this fabulously 
expensive |,.Army', which. , includes 
44,000 .officers..and a,.number., of 
generals equal to those :in the Sos 
viet Army? |, ; 

“For Franco the bpostiliiee of the 
old generals .is.:a, source .of grave 
concern: ; Ifthe Army. is. made. ri- 
diculous ,‘,and . | discontent,,. if. 7the 
moribund |, Falange jtries ,to .revive 
itself by joining the. opposition, then 
what supports remain to the Cau- 
dillo? The monarchists and the 
Church? 

“The_monarchists haye just pass- 
ed over-in~a bloc to“the side“of the 
opposition: by’ asserting their unity 
behind -D. Juan... < . The Royal 
family does not choose that one 
of its ‘members ‘should receive ‘his 
mandate from a Franco with the 
agreement of the latter. He “has 
placed as his condition that’ Franco 
should’ resign’ first and turn ‘over 
his power to a‘ junta of generals. : 

“The Church? Its‘ lay organiza- 
tions, “Opus Dei” and the Christian 
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Democrats have just agreed to hold 
secret talks with the socialists and 
the leaders of the ‘C.N:T. (Con- 
federaciton Nacional del Trabajo) 
in view of the coordination of all 
the forces that are hostile ‘to the 
regime, ‘with the’ excéption of the 
communists. 

“Today one hears this new slogan 
everywhere: ‘The Franco ‘regime 
was born'in Métocco. Motocto will 
be ‘the end’ of it: haa, 





AMBASSADOR Lobe 
(S INTERVIEWED ._ 


On: January 15, John: Davis Lodge, 
U.S. Ambassador to Spain, was in- 
terviewed on the WRCA-TV pro- 
gram ‘Today,’ by Frank Blair. Thé 
following paragraphs: ate quoted 
from a transcript of the interview: 
Biam: “Ambassador Lodge, can 
you tell us: the a of our, rela- 
tions with, Sp 

Mr, LoncE: “Our. relations pe 
Spain © ‘are. good. ‘We have ‘very 
friéndly relations. Our “commiinity 
relations ‘between ‘the: military ‘and 
the’ Spanish’ population ‘are good. 
We've had a good record there. We 
have a large program in Spain, as 
you probably know, which itivolves 
a ‘base coristhittion ;. mili- 
tary’ ‘aid, ecoriomit aid. And’ Pm 
very happy to’ Teport that we enjoy 
friendly arid’ ‘iseful, fruitful réla- 
tidtis with’ Spain: Out’ Yelations are 
mutually advantageous and of great 
benefit to the Western’ world.” ~" 
Biair: “What © about’ Spain in 
NATO?” - 
Mr. Lover: “well, Spain isnot i 
NATO, as you know, and the tea- 
son for that {s that there’ are ‘ttle 
countries with Jabor socialist ‘gov- 
ernments who would oppose the en- 
try of Spain—Norway, Denmark, 
Belgium. And since it requires un- 
animous consent, Spain is not. a 
member. Our position is, the U‘S. 
position, the President’s position, 
ratified—I mean passed. by _resolu- 
tion ‘of the’ congress, © is’ ‘that’ we 
should be—is that Spain should be 
in’ NATO.’ Spain is: an Atlantic 
power. So that we’ hope that some 
day that will come about.” 
Bra: “I’ve often’ wondered, sir, 
how we can horiéstly accept the 


Spanish Govertiment “a3” an ‘ally 
when ‘we know that it is something 
less then a’ free’ and democratic 


state.” 

Mr. Lopce: “Well, Portugal is a 
member .of NATO and Rei not 
a free and ‘dem 
have friendly’ ‘relations’ ik: a ‘reat 
many* South American “countries 
that'‘are not democratic states,’ and 
many’ Arabian countries And. ‘I 
think ‘our great President put * it 
well. We should ‘fot ttyto reform 
the world’in our own image’? - 


La. 





LOWER WAGES FOR” 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS: : 


Spotlight, ICFTU, .Dec.+ 1957:— 
The Spanish Ministry. of . Agricul 
ture has recently. announced . the 
new, minimum wages, for) agricul, 
tural workers which are; lower than 
the..minimum wages fixed.ja ..year 
ago.-.According, to, the new regula; 
tions, workers engaged, for, ne. or 
more years will. earn, from. 29.5. to 
33, pesetas: per day and.,the,casual 
laborers, will earn about.25%.more: 
The.|practice is; however, that..in 
the :province .of. Andalusia, for. ex: 
ample,: these minimum,,.“‘official* 
wages: are not paid andthe .may 
jority of agricultural workers, in. this 
part of the country earn from 15 
to 20 pesetas «per -day,,.Jn.,certain 
regions. there are... workers ,.who.,re- 
ceive jonly 5 pesetas per, day..plus 
foodi; As. far..as the , casual. laborers 
are. epncerned, they can, only expect 
to, find..work for.60 to 150,days, in 
the..year. For the remainder.,of the 
year they. are unemployed. ; The 
average daily wage.of a skilled work. 
er in.Spain now. amounts..to 65 


ment:of General Franco refuses to 
discuss an increase of wages, prices 
of consumer goods continue to rise 
with: the: result. that the purchasing 
power’ of the workers. decreases 
daily: and: their plight grows worse 
and worse. 

The present wages of the Spanish 
workers compared with the prices 
of: consumer goods’ prove that) the 
workers spend about 75%: of ‘their 
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earnings on food and. that the only 
way, of making ends meet is to work 
more than 8 hours per day or to 
accept an additional part-time job. 





IFNI AND RIO DE ORO 
A PART. OF SPAIN... 
According to.a decree issued by the 
Spanish Government on January 
14, the Spanish possessions in south- 
ern Morocco, Ifni and Rio de Oro, 
have become Spanish provinces and 
as such. a part of metropolitan 
Spain. 

The same decree provides for the 
appointment of Generals Zamalloa 
and Hector: Vazquez ‘as Governor 
Generals: ofthe provinces ~of . Ifni 
and Rio de Oro, respectively. 

Heretofore General Zamalloa has 
been in command of the two areas. 
This decree signifies Spain’s de- 
termination to defend the sovereign- 
ty of these two zones. 

On January 15 the Spanish: Min- 
istry of the Army released for the 
first time’ since. December’ 24, a re- 
port of a violent battle in the Zone 
of El-Ayum, Capital of the Spanish 
Sahara. According to this communi- 
que ' the rebels‘ suffered 241: losses 
in this action; Spanish ' fatalities 
and wounded amounted to 51; but 
thé communique did not specify _ 
number of each. 


Communique from Rabat * ; 
A communique issued in Rabat'.on 
the same day, January 15, and bear- 
ing the seal of the “Army of ‘Libera- 
tion” of the Moroccan Sahara, 
enumerates the losses inflicted on 
the Spanish troops during the’battle 
of El-Ayum. According to this ver 
sion ‘casualties suffered by the: Span- 
ish army amounted to 600 dead, of 
whom 20 were officers including 
three captains and one colonel: 

The communique also ‘reports 
mumerous casualties among ‘the: na- 
tives fighting with Spanish troops. 

as | 6 Beet 

Spain to send big reenforcements.: 
The decree of Jan. 14 changing:the 
status of Ifni and Rio de: Oraq'ap- 
pears to have been the prologué to 
a series of measures in re 
for action. 

Spain is regrouping her. debexter 
in the larger posts and is. preparing 
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to send large reenforcements to. the 
Sahara... Present forces ; totalling 
20,000 troops.in South Morocco are 
to. be, increased to 60,000. These 
measures . suggest that Madrid is 
preparing for large scale operations 
in South Morocco. (Combat, Paris, 
Jan. 22, 1958) 


Depends on the point of view... 
On. February 6 Reuters. relayed a 
communique from. the Spanish 
Army which stated that the Moroc- 
can Army of Liberation had suf- 
fered 60.. losses on -February .5, 
whereas Spanish . Casualties only 
totalled 5 dead and 11 wounded. 
On the'same day the same ‘news 
agency relayed .a communique’ is- 
sued by the Moroccan Army of 
Liberation, claiming that Spain had 
suffered 246 losses since January 31. 





FRANCO'S ‘BROTHER 
REPLACED IN LISBON : 
D. Nicolas Franco, Spanish Ambas- 
sador in Lisbon since 1938, has been 
replaced by D. José Ibafiez Martin, 
former Minister of Education. This 
change was announced by General 
Franco at a.recent cabinet meeting. 

According, to some rumors this 
re ent.is due to the continued 
compliance ;on the partof Ambas- 
sador Franco toward Don Juan, 
who resides. in. Portugal, and. to- 
ward. the many,Spanish. delegations 
and. individuals who have been pay- 
ing their respects to the Pretender 
to the throne of Spain,, According 
to other rumors Sr. Franco wished 
to resign from his diplomatic post 
inorder to concentrate on his. vast 
business interests in Spanish com- 
panies such as the M.M.M. (Manu- 
facturas Metdlicas Madrilefias), the 
F,A.S.A. (Renault Company of Val- 
ladolid) the .-F.A.D.1S.A. (Diesel 
Motors) of Avila. It has also been 
said that his retirement was _moti- 
vated by a combination of -these 
reasons. 

_Sr. Fbafiez Martin is. known as.a 
loyal friend of ‘Opus Dei,” the re- 
ligious and political society. which 
is known to. favor a restoration. of 
an authoritarian and absolutist mo- 
narchy.in, Spain. 

,fiDuring -his' tenure as Minister of 


Education. Sr. , Ibafiez. Martin. elim- 
inated the three specialists from the — 
“Tribunales de oposicién” or review 
boards who have. to approve, the 
appointment of: any. university :pro- 
fessor, or,,the, granting of , scholar. 
ships..It. was the presence of these 
three specialists. on. these ; tribunals 
which. guaranteed their impartiality. 
By eliminating them it became. an 
easy matter to place members of 
“Opus Dei” or its Trmpethipes in 
key academic posts. 


decidel 


SUPPORT TO DON JUAN 

On December 20 the principal 
Carlist leaders held an interview in 
Estoril with’ Don Juan. No reports 
of this interview’ appeared in‘ the 
Spanish press,’ which was signifi- 
cant. 

The Carlist ‘or | Bh oe or et 
leaders have: recognized’ Don Juan 
as the sole legitimate heir to the 
throne of Spain. ‘As is well known, 
this’ segment’ has: been ‘supporting 
the candidature of D. Javier de 
Bourbon Parina, chief of the Carl- 
ists’ since the Civil War; now in 
this interview of Decembér ‘20 they 
swore “their ‘allegiance ‘to ‘D. Juan. 

Franco found out about the’ in- 
terview th “his secret police in 
Portugal. The Caudillo“ appeared 
to be extremely disturbed ‘over ‘the 
interview and its ‘results. ‘It should 
be recalled ‘that the Carlists ‘have 
enjoyed a very favored ‘position “in 
the Franco’ regime, and: ‘that’ they 
have’ received’ privileges and re- 
quisites in ‘payment’ for’ their ‘aid 
to Franco at the side of the Moors 
during the Civil War, ‘ahd that ‘they 
have ‘been’ a part of _ Falange 
since 1937. 








WORKERS: SENTENCED 

Spotlight, ICFTU,,Feb.:—A_ mili- 
tary court in Madrid. shas: sentenced 
6. workers for.“‘incitement,to strike” 
and. for,, distributing |, clandestine 
leaflets during last year’s transport 
strike. Pedro Garcia. ,Martin was 
sentenced to 18 years imprisonment, 
Juan Sanchez, Eduardo, Canga and 
Andres. Carvajal,, to, 12 -years, and 
Candido .Gomez ‘ and : » Venancio 
Gonzalez to. 8. years., i gO’ eel 
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